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A Periodical of Reformed Comment and Opinion 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


I T is a tradition with us, we said 
last year, to make an annual report to 
our readers. 

First of all, some acknowledgements 
are due. 

We must acknowledge the blessing 
of God on our Journal. He has enabled 
us to carry on, uninterruptedly now, 
for three years. 

In a way three years is not long. 
But as independent journalism in our 
community goes, that is long. Most 
of the papers in our Christian Re- 
formed past ended with an_ initial 
sprint. They never caught their sec- 
ond wind, nor settled into the long 
; rot. 

: Now that the Journal has attained 
this ripe young age, we as a staff are 
very sensibly conscious of the favor 
of God upon our effort. 

We enter upon our fourth year with 
nigh morale. 


* * * 


Friends of the Journal have some- 
imes asked us: Do you find it burden- 
ome? They felt that it probably took 


cale in other work. And they won- 
lered whether we found the writing 
urdensome. 

We can answer that now. No, we 
lo not find it burdensome. Yes, it takes 
lot of doing. It is not burdensome 
ecause it has the love of our hearts. 
t has been like earning Rachel, and 
ur eyes are bright with the purpose. 
The faith is a rich resource. God’s 
avelation is full of meaning. Life in 
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our time teems with spiritual signifi- 
cance. There is a prophet in the Chris- 
tian, a truth seeker, and a soothsayer. 
The Spirit prompts, and though the 
spirits must be tested, who can test a 
dumb spirit? We write, and others 
write, and the spirit of prophecy is not 
dead. We have a decade of ideas in 
our mind’s eye. 


* * % 


Others also write. We owe our con- 
tributors a lot. It is a pleasure to set 
down their names here, in token of 


appreciation. This year they were N. 
H. Beversluis, Harold Dekker, Simon 
J. De Vries, John Gritter, John H. 


Kromminga, W. Harry Jellema, Robert 
Otten, Neal Resenbrink, Lewis B. 
Smedes, John Timmerman, J. G. Van- 
den Bosch, Idzerd Van Dellen, Peter 
Van Tuinen, and Leonard Verduin. 
Many of these, perhaps all of them, will 
be contributing soon again. We thank 


them, and give them the assurance of 
your interest in their work, and of 
our care to keep the Journal a good 
paper in which to write. 

There will be further contributors, 
too. Some are already at work. Some 
of them come forward of their own 
accord, as if to say: Your journal of 
Reformed comment and opinion serves 
a fine purpose, and you do not have to 
do it alone. We like that. We like to 
get our contributors that way. It con- 
firms us in our purpose. It tells us that 
the Journal is developing an identity, a 
character, and a spirit which people 
like to make use of. 

And it does more. It makes for real 
writing, for authentic writing. When a 
man really has something to say, and 
he composes it carefully, his article 
pulses with the vitality of life. It is 
not duty-dictated, it is not assigned. 
Whether the subject be the little thing 
well seen or the big thing profoundly 
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Third Annual Report — Continued 


explored does not matter. What mat- 
ters is that it is voluntarily spoken, and 
therefore real. Because of the prophet 
in the Christian that we spoke of, we 
wait for such voluntary contributions 
in an almost Biblical sense of that beau- 
tiful phrase. 


We are grateful to our correspond- 
ents also. Discussion, we said origi- 
nally, discussion of issues of moment 
in the life of the church and kingdom 
— that is our purpose. Our corre- 
spondents have contributed  signifi- 
cantly to it. We invite more of it, 
particularly of criticism, also of un- 
favorable criticism, particularly of staff 
written articles. What we ask is what 
you would want us to ask: namely, 
that it be addressed to the matter and 
not to the man, that it have a con- 
tribution to make, that it be compe- 
tently stated, and that its purpose be 
constructive. 


We said last year that we were deep- 
ly grateful to Mr. Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
Sr., and the Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company. Their support has 
been unstinted. They do it for the 
cause. What we should like is that the 
abundance of subscriptions this season 
will prove to them once more that there 
is a cause, and that the interest in it is 
widespread. 


And that leads us to a final acknowl- 
edgement. It is yow as well as we who 
make the paper. Your interest has been 
a tonic to us, and a chief cause of our 
high morale. We feel confident of our 
purpose, but we do want confirmation. 
Your subscription is the evidence of it, 
and you have never failed to come 
through with the evidence. 


You know that we are not engaged 
in commercial journalism. We carry 
no advertisements. We are not big 
enough to put a man on the road to 
peddle our product. We depend upon 
our readers to get other readers for 
us, and to be prompt about returning 
their own subscriptions. 


You will admit, we think, that the 
publishers’ offer is a generous one. If 
you send in two or more subscriptions, 
each one of them will cost you only a 
dollar and a half. That’s two for three 
dollars, or four for six dollars, or six 
for nine. But see the offer on our last 
page. There are other fine possibilities. 
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We are very awkward about this 
talking business. We prefer to write 
articles. But the Journal and its readers 
thrive together. The one makes the 
other. We make no bones about it: we 
write to be read. This is a kind of 
partnership between us. If we provide 
the Journal, will you provide the read- 
ers? 


One thing more. We do not want to 
live on patronage, on subsidy from 
generous donors. That way we should 
have no evidence of the vitality and 
usefulness of our work. But we do 
have about fifty names of foreign min- 
isters, professors, teachers, and mis- 
sionaries whom we know would be 
greatly interested in the JOURNAL, and 
whose use of it would beget further 
use. If some of you would like to take 
care of the subscriptions of some of 
these — the cost for the foreign failing 
would have to be two dollars per year 
—- you would be greatly serviceable, 
and we would be greatly pleased. We 
would, of course, send you the selected 
names at once. 


And 
here we are, like everybody else, talk- 
ing business. It is a fact that spiritual 
purposes thus also depend upon money. 
May we have yours promptly. 


This is the Christmas season. 
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“This is the Christmas season. The 
glory of the Lord is about us. He was 
rich, and for us He became poor, sc 
that we through His poverty might be 
rich. We revel in the wealth of this 
unspeakable gift. We pray that you 
may all abound in Him in these days 
and in this coming year. 
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In the Fulness of Time 


But when the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son 


Gal. 4:4a. 


{fees year the Advent season 
and its Christmas climax reminds us 
anew that Christ came into the world 
in the fulness of time. This mysterious 
expression is often understood to mean 
that the time was just right for the 
coming of the Messiah. The Jews, in 
bondage to the Romans, were longing 
for the coming of the Redeemer; the 
Graeco-Roman world was in a state of 
both religious decay and religious ex- 
pectation. There was one empire em- 
bracing the Mediterranean basin and 
surrounding regions, one language was 
dominant in it, travel was safe, govern- 
ment secure. In short, the historical 
moment was propitious for the coming 
of Christ and for the expansion of the 
Church from its narrow Jewish con- 
fines. 


This interpretation can hardly appeal 
to Paul’s discussion in Galatians 4 
where alone the expression occurs. 
Here the emphasis is not on the his- 
torical ripeness for the coming of 
Christ, but on the sovereign determi- 
nation by the Father of the time of his 
appearance. In this chapter Paul com- 
pares Christians to heirs of a fortune 
who have come of age and have begun 
to enter upon the riches of their in- 
heritance. Until an heir is old enough 
to share in the inheritance, says Paul, 
he is a child and is just like a servant. 
He is under tutors and governors until 
the time appointed by the father. That 
is to say, it is not the development, the 
competence or the qualification of the 
heir that determines when he will re- 
ceive the inheritance. This is deter- 
mined by the father. It is in his hands 
and in his hands alone. 


From this earthly picture Paul as- 
cends to the world of redemption to 
illustrate the inscrutable lordship in 
which God determined the moment in 
which his Son would enter upon the 
Jays of his flesh. When the fulness of 
rime was come, that is, when a period 
x dispensation called “time” was full, 
vas complete, when it had, in the judg- 

ent of God, reached proper maturity, 
: sent, forth his Son. He sent him 
orth to be made of a woman, made 
minder the law, that he might redeem 
nose who were under the law, in order 
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through this redemption to bestow on 
them the adoption of sons. And the 
sign of this sonship is the gift of the 
Spirit through whom we cry Abbal, 
i. e., Father! 

There is a parallel expression in 
Mark of which we must take note in 
this connection. When Jesus had been 
baptized and had received the Spirit 
he was driven into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil. Upon his victori- 
ous return from this trial he began his 
ministry in Galilee “preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God, and 
saying, The time is fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye 
and believe the Gospel” (1:14, 15). It 
is not likely that Jesus, preaching the 
Gospel in an out of the way farming 
and fishing community in northern 
Palestine, was thinking of political, 
economic and religious developments 
in the Roman empire. He was thinking 
of another empire, the empire called 
the Kingdom of God. This kingdom 
was about to be revealed, it was near, 
and its nearness required preaching, 
repentance and faith, 


The Last Days 


I F we are to enter into the rich 
treasury of meaning that lies hidden 
in the Christmas message of Christ’s 
coming in the fulness of time we must 
endeavor to understand what the New 
Testament means by such expressions 
as “the last days,” “the last times,” 
“the end.” To do this fruitfully we 
should, for the moment, try to hold in 
suspense our every-day understanding 
of such terms; we must even try to 
hold in suspense the understanding 
that we have come to attach to them 
theologically. We must, in other words, 
simply listen to the New Testament. 
How necessary it is to do this becomes 
immediately evident when we compare 
the accepted meaning of “the last days” 
with what the New Testament actually 
teaches about this expression. What 
we usually mean by it is a relatively 
short period of time that will precede 
the coming of Christ. During this pe- 
riod the Anti-Christ will be revealed, 
there will be a concentration of polit- 
ical and religious power, the true 
Church will: suffer terrible persecution 
and then, when things have reached 
the ultimate in intensity, and Christian 
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patience is exhausted, Christ will re- 
turn in power and glory, banish his 
enemies, vindicate the faithful, and 
usher into being the eternal state of 
blessedness. That these things will 
happen the New Testament certainly 
teaches, but it can hardly be said that 
this is what stands on the foreground 
when it speaks about the “last days.” 
A few citations will make this plain. 

When the Holy Ghost was poured out 
at Pentecost, Peter began his famous 
sermon by quoting from the prophet 
Joel, “And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith the Lord, I will pour 
out of my Spirit on all flesh.” The 
coming of the Spirit, said Peter, is the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. Promi- 
nently characteristic of the last days, 
therefore, is the presence of the Spirit 
(Acts 2:17). 

Paul wrote to Timothy, “This know, 
that in the last days perilous times shall 
come, for men shall be lovers of self, 
boasters, proud .. .” (I1:3:1 ff). The 
fact that Paul conceived the last days 
in which these evil men would espe- 
cially be manifested to be then present 
is evident from the admonition which 
he addresses to Timothy: “From such 
turn away” (vs. 5). 

The writer of the book of Hebrews 
begins his argument thus: “God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son” (1:1-2). 
It might at first reading be supposed 
that by “these last days” the writer was 
thinking about the days that are just 
past, the days during which Jesus 
lived. This is hardly possible, however. 
Hebrews was written about the year 
80 A.D., nearly fifty years, therefore, 
after Christ’s death. The contrast be- 
tween “in time past” and “in these last 
days” strongly suggests a contrast in 
dispensations. In Heb. 2:3 we read 
that the Gospel “at first began to be 
spoken by the Lord and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him.” The 
expression “last days” is therefore 
more properly understood as a period 
of time which was ushered in by the 
ministry of our Lord. The same idea 
is suggested by Peter when he speaks 
of Christ as “foreordained before the 
foundation of the world but manifest 
in these last times for you,” (1:1:20). 

John removes any doubt that may 
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In the Fulness of Time — Continued 


exist as to the contemporaneous char- 
acter of the last days. “Little children 
it is the last time: and as ye have heard 
that anti-Christ should come, even now 
are there many anti-Christs; whereby 
we know that it is the last time” (I: 
2:18). Finally, to mention no more, 
we remember the word of Paul after 
holding before the Corinthians the 
sins of Israel in the wilderness, “Now 
all these things happened unto them, for 
examples; and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come” (1:10:11). 


The kind of thinking about the Last 
Things that the Church has entertained 
in the past hardly knows what to do 
with texts like these. Therefore one 
seldom heard or read anything fruitful 
or illuminating about them. W. G. T. 
Shedd, to mention but one recognized 
theologian, defines the doctrine of The 
Last Things as “that division in Dog- 
matics which treats of the Intermediate 
or Disembodied State, Christ’s Second 
Advent, the Resurrection, the Final 
Judgment, Heaven and Hell.” Ob- 
viously there is no room in such a doc- 
trine of the Last Things for the last 
days about which the New Testament 
frequently speaks in one form or an- 
other. We should therefore feel deeply 
indebted to German and Swiss theolo- 
gians who, stirred to theological re- 
flection on the last days by the agony 
of the convulsions in Europe, have 
brought to our attention an aspect of 
New Testament teaching for which the 
Church had little appreciation. Had 
American theology been more alert and 
less optimistic it might have found in 
Geerhardus Vos some of the finest em- 
phases that European theologians are 
now bringing to the fore.* 

The last days, as the New Testament 
speaks of them, must be defined as that 
period of time which extends between 
the first and second coming of Christ. 
The question, naturally arises, why does 
the New Testament speak of this pe- 
riod as “the last days”? Is this not a 
rather unusual term to give to a period 
that is already 1950 years old and that 
may yet continue for centuries to come? 
What is there about this period that is 
“last,” that has about it the character- 
istic of the final, the end-time? 


* Geerhardus Vos, The Pauline Eschatol- 
ogy (1930), and especially his article “The 
Eschatological Aspect of the Pauline Con- 
ception of the Spirit” in the Princeton Fac- 
ulty’s Biblical and Theological Studies, 1912. 
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It is at this point that we must re- 
member that Christ came in the fulness 
of time. He came when time was full, 
when it was complete, when it had run 
its course. He came when in the sov- 
ereign judgment of God the full matu- 
rity of time had arrived. That is to say, 
Christ introduced the End. The end of 
history is, of course, the return of 
Christ in glory and the final judgment. 
But this end does not stand by itself. 
It has a preparation. It is part of a 
larger End. It is the consummation 
of the End that already exists. This 
End was achieved by Christ on the 
cross when he exclaimed “It is fin- 
ished.” He has overcome the world, he 
has conquered death, he is the first- 
fruits of them that slept, he ascended 
on high and reigns in glory far above 
all principality and power and might 
and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world but also 
in that which is to come (Eph. 1:21). 
And we are risen with Christ. We are 
a spiritual man, a new creation, we 
reign with him, we are seated with him 
in heavenly places, our citizenship is in 
heaven, for the Spirit of him that raised 
up Christ from the dead dwells in us 
and has made us partakers of the 
heavenly calling. 


These things we have by faith. Faith 
is not yet sight, but we do have them. 
They are an incorruptible possession, 
born of the Word of God that lives and 
abides forever. When Christ by his 
coming effected the end of the reign of 
sin he bestowed on his Church this 
great, this good, this wonderful gift. 
What is now held by faith will one day 
be enjoyed by sight. Therefore Paul 
speaks not only of the “fulness of 
time” that Christ effected at his com- 
ing. He speaks also of the “fulness of 
the times” when God will gather to- 
gether all things in one in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on 
the earth, even in him (Eph. 1:10). 
This fulness, as one theologian has 
beautifully put, is related to the first 
fulness (Gal. 4:4) as Victory-Day is 
related to D-Day. The irresistible on- 
slaught of the Prince of Glory has 
scattered before him the hosts of dark- 
ness. Their power has been broken, 
their leader crushed, their prospect of 
victory obliterated. It is true, they are 
still in arms offering powerful resist- 
ance, but this resistance is essentially 
ineffective. The Rider on the white 
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horse marches on conquering and to 
conquer though death, famine, and war 
ride on the same field with him. The 
victory is his but he continues on until 
the public, official acknowledgement by 
the enemy himself takes place in the 


Day of days. 


This is the meaning of Christmas. 
This, God undertook to achieve when 
he sent his Son into the world, made 
of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem those who were under the law. 
When we think upon and preach the 
Christmas Gospel let us remember to 
think upon and to preach the undivided 


work of the undivided Christ. Incar- 
nation, Cross, Resurrection, Ascent, 
Pentecost, Return in Glory — all are 


parts of one ineffable divine redemp- 
tive structure. 


Past and Present 


lee great mosaic of God’s plan 
and action ends the time of sin and. 
initiates the time of grace. Most of us: 
have been brought up to think of the: 
Christian life as a struggle between 
good and evil, between righteousness: 
and unrighteousness, between holiness: 
and sin. This is good, and we must not 
lose these contrasts. But we can deepens 
and intensify our horror of sin and oun 
appreciation of grace by thinking also 
of them in terms of past and present: 
in terms of sin as having been and 
being no longer, in terms of grace as 
not having been and as being now. 
Take, for instance, the contrast betweem 
the Pauline expressions “old man” and 
“new man.” If you ask a well-instructec 
Christian what these terms mean he 
will usually tell you that they refer te 
the evil life that remains in us and te 
the good life that God has implanted! 
One is often left with the impression 
that these are two sides of practically 
equal dimension in the Christian, that 
the dualism is inescapable and we must 
be resigned to it while life lasts. How 
seldom will you hear a man say what 
Paul actually said, namely that the one 
aspect of us is old, belongs to the past 
has no right to existence in the present: 
and that the other is the new aspect, the 
new man who really is, that alone ha 
right to existence. It is one thing to si 
and to chalk it up with regret an 
sorrow to an unavoidable dualism 
us; it is quite another to recogniz 
every sin we commit as a retrogressio. 
a yielding to an enemy Christ |] 
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crushed and a denial of the heavenly 
citizenship that has been accorded us. 


It is therefore well during the Christ- 
mas season to renew our awareness of 
the true state of things. The old age is 
of the past, the new age is now. And 
yet the old age continues on in its 
death-throes. The new man is burdened 
by the “body of this death” which he 
carries about with him. This inescap- 
able conjunction of the old and the 
new age in every Christian is the char- 
acteristic feature of the last days. It is 
the state of things introduced by Christ 
when he came in the fulness of time. 
The glorious thing in this tragic con- 
junction of old and new is that the new 
age, the life of heaven is here. This 
new age, this new time, is God’s gift, 
God’s communication of himself to us. 
This new time is the age of the Spirit 
who has taken up his dwelling place in 
the Church, the Body of Christ, and 
therefore fills all its members with his 
sweet Presence. Is it not a wonderful 
thing to know that God has taken from 
us the time that was under the control 
of the spirit of this world and has 
given us his own time, a time, an age 
that he has created and that is under 
the control of the Spirit of Holiness? 
God has given us of his time. That is 
the comfort of Christmas. We have all 
in moments of trouble and of need 
experienced the blessed comfort and 
relief afforded by a friend who stood 
ready to give us of his time. He lis- 
tened, he understood, he counselled, he 
helped. In giving his time, in really 
giving his time, he gave himself. This 
is the communion of the saints that we 
give each other our time. We experi- 
enced in these moments that we were 
being, as it were, lifted out of our 
time of trouble into the new time af- 
forded by his help. A new, a better 
hour struck for us in his presence. 


God’s Now 
Ss the Christ of Christmas 


brings us into a new present because 
he brings to us a new Presence. He 
brings to us the Comforter who will 
abide with us forever. In this Presence 
Christ himself comes to us. To be in 
Christ is to have the Spirit, and to have 
the Spirit is to be in Christ. For the 
Lord is that Spirit and we are one 
irit with our Lord (II Cor. 3:17, I 
Sor. 6:17). This is the new present, 
the new day, the new age, the new 

y. This God gave us when he deter- 
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mined that the time was full and sent 
his Son to bless us. It means Im- 
manuel, God with us, the God who lifts 
us out of our time of sin and trouble 
into his time of grace and life and 
peace. This is the Kingdom of God 
which the preaching of the Gospel an- 
nounces and which we enter by re- 
pentance and faith. 


This new age, this new now, is, 
therefore, a new age and a new now 
for the world. Christmas is mission. 
It is Christ’s mission from the Father 
to the world, its message is our mission 
from Christ in the world. We have 
received the Comforter to comfort. 
The conquests of the Rider on the 
white horse are the conquests of love, 
the victories of reconciliation. Christ- 
mas has not entered into history to 
sharpen the antithesis but to remove 
it. God calls all men to the knowledge 
and joy of salvation. The antithesis 
can indeed rise to terrifying propor- 
tions. But it can do this only as men 
reject the love that is offered them, 
only as they refuse to enter into the 
new day of salvation. That this is the 
meaning of God’s Now the New Tes- 


tament makes very plain: 


The times of the ignorance of idol- 
atry God winked at, but now com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent, (Acts 17:30). In time past we 
were not a people, but now we are the 
people of God, once we had not ob- 


tained mercy, but now we have ob- 
tained mercy (I Peter 2:10). Once 
we were darkness, but now are we light 
in the Lord (Eph. 5:8). The mystery 
that was hid from ages and generations 
is now revealed to God’s saints (Col. 
1:26). God’s grace is now made mani- 
fest by the appearing of our Savior 
Jesus Christ, who has abolished death 
and brought life and immortality to 
light (I Tim. 1:10) of which it was 
Paul’s boast that he was a_ preacher 
and apostle and a teacher of the Gen- 
tiles (vs. 11). 


This Now is the last days of which 
the New Testament speaks. They are 
the days of tension between old and 
new, flesh and Spirit, sin and grace, the 
natural and the spiritual. The last days 
are the days that lie between Christ’s 
D-Day and his Victory-Day. They are 
the days that lie between the fulness 
of time in which God first sent his 
Son and the fulness of times when that 
Son will return. They are the here still 
of the old age, and the here already of 
the new; they portend the no longer 
here of the old age and the altogether 
here of the new age. They are our now, 
our glorious now, glorious with op- 
portunity afforded by Christ’s already 
achieved victory. For he came in the 
fulness of time to bring us into God’s 
time, which is the good time, the time 
of adoption to sonship in the Spirit for 
us and for many. 


This, this is Christmas. 


“He lies in the manger, but contains the world; He sucks at 


the breasts, but feeds the angels; He is wrapped in swaddling 


clothes, but vests us with immortality; He is suckled, but adored; 


He found no place in the inn, but makes for Himself a temple in 


the hearts of believers. For in order that weakness might become 


strong, strength became weak.” 


— St. Augustine, Sermon CXG, iii,4 


ECUMENICITY: The Calling and Problem 


of the Church 


II. Historic Development 


A a previous article we found 
that Scripture presents us with a ten- 
sion between two ideals; the unity of 
the Church and the purity of Christian 
doctrine. The two are really one ideal, 
which the Heidelberg Catechism de- 
scribes neatly and beautifully as the 
“unity of the true faith” (L. D. XXI). 
But this unified ideal has eluded the 
‘grasp of the Church of Christ. She 
has pursued the one and then the other, 
but has never quite succeeded in hold- 
ing both at the same time with any 
great degree of consistency or security. 
What is the story of the Church’s striv- 
ing in this respect? 


From Unity to Diversity 


JE unity of the earliest Church 
was informal and_ un-self-conscious, 
much as her hold on doctrine was spon- 
taneous and uncritical. This informal 
and un-self-conscious unity soon de- 
veloped into a more formalized unity. 
This process was natural, undertaken 
for good reasons, and was not essen- 


tially out of keeping with the nature of 
the Church. 


For the first thousand years this 
unity was maintained. But almost from 
the first it required a good deal of 
effort. Continuous doctrinal discus- 
sion, sometimes very acrimonious, was 
required to preserve that unity. And 
even so, unity was purchased only at 
the cost of rejecting various heresies, 
some of them radical and some ultra- 
conservative. That is to say, even from 
the first, the Church could not be so 
broad as to include everybody. 


The first major break in this unity 
came in the eleventh century, with the 
separation of the Eastern and Western 
Catholic Churches from each other. 
This was the culmination of a long 
process in which the two were growing 
apart from each other in their basic 
thinking, their polity, and their prac- 
tice. But it was also hastened by rival 
claims to church-political superiority 
and by un-brotherly acts in the realms 
of both Church and State. Due to sub- 
ordination to the State, and the sub- 
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sequent misfortunes of the Eastern 
Empire, the Eastern Orthodox Church 
declined in theological vigor and world 
significance. Despite some resurgence 
on its part, we shall, for the sake of 
convenience, pass it by in the further 
discussion. 

In the West, the Roman Catholic 
Church continued to maintain its unity 
for another half-millennium. But the 
purchase-price of this unity was_tre- 
mendously high. At the beginning of 
the Middle Ages it involved serious 
accommodations of Christian doctrine 
to the barbarian mind. And as the pe- 
riod wore on to its close, the price 
paid for unity became increasingly the 
smothering of all protests against Ro- 
man doctrines, policies, or specific ac- 
tions. 


Part and parcel of this process was 
the gradual development of the doctrine 
that Christ and the Roman Catholic 
Church are identified. According to 
this view, what the Church does, Christ 
does; the Church is therefore free from 
error when it speaks, because it is 
Christ who is speaking. Any separa- 
tion from this organization therefore 
becomes a ghastly sin in itself (Cf. G. 
C. Berkouwer, Conflict Met Rome, 
Chap. I). 


It was against this development that 
the Reformation protested, insisting 
that the Church of Christ submit itself 
to the Word of Christ. It was this 
basically doctrinal protest, rather than 
the correction of any symptomatic 
abuses, which was the real heart of the 
Reformation. The Council of Trent 
rectified many of the abuses. But, 
rather than recede from this lofty con- 
ception of the Church, Trent officially 
stamped this conception as correct and 
repudiated any effort to change it. In 
this respect, the Counter Reformation 
was much more “counter” than “ref- 
ormation.” 


From this point on, the pluriformity 
of the Church increased by leaps and 
bounds. It seemed as if everything con- 
spired to rend the Church again and 
again. Not only was hierarchical au- 
thority gone, but the minds of men 
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rebelled against any attempt to reas- 
sert it. Within Protestantism, such 
union attempts as the Marburg Col- 
loquies were tragic failures. The rise 
of national Churches, such as that of 
England, introduced not only geo- 
graphical divisions, but new forms of 
polity and doctrine. Rising subjec- 
tivism in Scriptural interpretation led 
to theological fantasies which spawned 
new groups. The liberal apostasy forced 
some to sacrifice unity further in de- 
fense of the truth. And even the the- 
ologically indifferent interdenomina- 
tionalism of the revival served only to 
rend even further the Body of Christ. 


.. The tragic result is written boldly in 
our own experience, in that conserva- 
tive churches have come to accept the 
pluriformity of the Church as natural 
and normal, and to be complacent 
about its continued existence. In our 
century, the liberal churches have taken 
the lead in seeking to end this pluri- 
formity. Fundamentalist groups have: 
sought something of an inter-group co- 
operation as a counter-measure, but: 
with less singleness of purpose than 
the liberals have manifested. 


It is our task to evaluate these at- 
tempts at unity. Objectively consid- 
ered, we have the alternatives of recom-: 
mending one or the other, selecting; 
worthy elements of one or all, reject: 
ing all efforts to achieve unity, or 
proposing something new which meets: 
our ideals. This task will not be easy.. 
Neither these articles, nor even our 
generation, will complete it. Most 
likely in our human imperfection iti 
will never be completed. 


But it is our contention that none: 
of the attitudes we have mentioned 
can be the answer with which we may 
rest content. Neither the uncritica’ 
drive toward unity on the part of lib 
eralism; nor the haughty attitude 
Rome; nor the glorification of separ 
tion on the part of the Fundamen 
talists; nor conservatism’s easy-goin 
acceptance of the status quo; none 
these can satisfy. Some better cour 
must be the one which we shall follo 
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The Present Situation 


ie recent years, the characteristic 
attitudes of various groups have begun 
to come clearly into the light. We pro- 
pose to glance briefly at then as they 
manifest themselves in a general way. 
We shall speak of the respective weak- 
nesses of liberalism and conservatism. 
Perhaps stronger language is justified. 
Liberal leaders speak of disunity as the 
major sin of contemporary Protestant- 
ism. Without seeking to determine what 
sins are greatest, we can concede the 
position that to rend the Body of Christ 
is indeed a sin. But denying the truth 
of Christ is a sin also. What, then, are 
the characteristic sins of liberalism and 
conservatism on the score of ecumenic- 
ity? 

Liberalism has taken the lead in ecu- 
menical matters. That, on the surface, 
is to its credit. But we charge it with 
the sin of doctrinal indifference. Lib- 
eralism acts quite in keeping with its 
insistence on a religion of deeds, not 
creeds. It tends toward a “least com- 
mon denominator” type of Christianity, 
and sets that denominator shockingly 
low. It sometimes seems even to be 
willing to sell the last vestige of its 
birthright for the sake of inclusivism. 
Consider, for instance, how a liberal 
leader praises the attitude which would 
allow the Czech National Church to 
join the ecumenical movement; a 
church which was not sure that it could 
speak of Christ as “God and Savior” — 
a church not sure whether it could 
stand on the basis of Nicene orthodoxy 
(Cf. L. Hodgson, The Ecumenical Move- 
ment, pp- 17, 18). 


Furthermore, the liberal conception 
of the Church is radically different 
from that of the Reformation and the 
Reformed creeds. When it describes 
itself honestly, it does not even claim 
to be founded upon Scripture, but takes 
its root in a philosophy of religion in 
which revelation is emasculated and the 
finality of Christianity surrendered. 


These are sweeping generalizations, 
and not intended to imply uniformity 
throughout the modern ecumenical 
‘movement. In fact, within the move- 
‘ments leading up to the World Council 
of Churches, the Faith and Order Move- 
‘ment was much more reluctant to pro- 
‘ceed to final organization than the Life 
and Work Movement. European the- 
ology, by the same token (Europe is 
more aatenested in Faith and Order 
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than is America) seems more concerned 
with doctrinal questions than does 
American theology. The question now 
arises whether the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian hope (eschatology) may disrupt 
the unity at the forthcoming Evanston 
Assembly. Our contention is that if 
you insist strongly enough on any doc- 
trine, it will either disrupt this unity 
or force a radical reorientation of lib- 
eral thinking. Perhaps the burning 
question now is this: how long can 
crisis theology lie in the same bed with 
liberalism? 

But liberals are not the only sinners. 
What are the sins of conservatism? 
Here for the sake of convenience we 
lump together all the groups which 
stand to the right of liberalism. We 
shall not try at this point to document 
the charges, nor to indicate just which 
sins are the fault of any particular 
group. But we do claim that precisely 
at this point we ourselves should be 
suffering pangs of conscience. 

Conservatism has sinned in accepting 
the pluriformity of the Church as nat- 
ural, almost as normative. It has been 
too easily satisfied with the unity of the 
Invisible Church, while paying nothing 
more than lip-service to the unity of 
the Visible Church. No such spirit 
motivated Calvin (Cf. Institutes IV, I, 
iv). Conservatism denies Christian 
charity in defining purity only in terms 
of black and white, with no recognition 
of relative degrees of purity. It shows 
a lack of positive, aggressive concern 
for the doctrinal purity of other denom- 
inations, adopting a Cain’s attitude 
toward its brethren. In extreme cases, 
it glorifies separation as if it were a 
mark of the Church; adopts a nega- 


tive, counter-movement approach where 
ecumenicity is attempted; and holds an 
extremely loose and low conception of 
the Church. There is a general tendency 
to set doctrine so high that even minor 
differences are considered just cause 
for separation, and unity is disre- 
garded. 

Are these attitudes sinful? We main- 
tain that they certainly have something 
sinful about them. And that to a cer- 
tain extent they are our own weak- 
nesses has been admitted by one of our 
own synods. In the 1944 Acts, pp. 330- 
367, we have an excellent report on this 
subject, the conclusions of which were 
adopted. But it seems as if the confes- 
sion of guilt involved has not _pene- 
trated very deeply into the conscious- 
ness of the church. The report is buried. 
There are markers on its grave, in the 
Committee on Ecumenicity and Inter- 
Church Correspondence and in our par- 
ticipation in the Reformed Ecumenical 
Synod. But those who cherish its mem- 
ory are few and far between. For the 
most part we slip comfortably back 
into the attitude that, since no good can 
come out of liberalism, ecumenicity is 
wrong per se. 

We shall try to struggle with the 
problem what ought to be done in the 
final article of this series. But in the 
meantime, it seems that the barbs of 
liberalism’s accusation against our 
complacency ought to prick us a bit 
more than they have. Or, more to the 
point, Christ’s prayer ought to ring 
more clearly in our ears: “That they 
may be perfected into one; that the 
world may know that thou didst send 
me, and lovedst them, even as thou 
lovedst me.” 


“I think this relation between unity and truth is one of the most 
urgent problems the Church has to face in our times. There is on the 
one side the danger that we no longer feel the distress of the divided 
Church of Christ in the divided world, that we accept dissension as 
a fact and that we get more and more accustomed to it. But on the 
other hand there is the danger that the Church may think: we have 


only a short time and we will have to unite, now or never, in a 
divided, broken world. And there is a third danger, that against the 
background of this unity an “ecumenical” theology will be created 
without the primacy of the truth of the Gospel.” — G. GC. Berkouwer 
in Modern Uncertainty. and Christian Faith, p. 82. 


Why Particular Synods? 


ie Christian Reformed Church 
has functioned for nearly 100 years 
without Particular Synods. It is now 
proposed that they be introduced, and 
that our organizational set-up be ar- 
ranged on the pattern of local church, 
Classis, Particular Synod, and General 


Synod. 


The crucial question is the practical 
one: Why introduce Particular Synods? 
What may they be expected to do? 
There is no matter of principle involved. 
The question is simply one of organi- 
zational arrangement within the al- 
ready established order of Presbyterian 
Church Government. 


The case for Particular Synods, 
therefore, waits for some demonstration 
of their practical usefulness. Many are 
waiting for persuasion on that score. 
But to this time the case for Particular 
Synods has not been very strong. 


Much of the argument for Particular 
Synods has been in terms of broad 
generalizations, and vague statements 
of not clearly delineated values. This 
has not been very convincing. I should 
like here to examine the question of the 
necessity or advisability of introducing 
Particular Synods, not with the inten- 
tion of trying to discourage them, but 
in hope of eliciting good ground for 
them, if such exists. 


It will be in order, first, to evaluate 
some of the arguments adduced in their 
favor in the Report of the Study Com- 
mittee to the Christian Reformed Synod 
(Cf. Acts, 1952, pp. 165-181), and else- 
where. 


Church Order Requirement? 


I T is said that “the Church Order 
requires them,” and this “should not 
go unheeded unless there are most 
urgent grounds. Respect for the Church 
Order requires that” (Acts, 1952, p. 
168). 


This is hardly a proof for Particular 
Synods. It is rather a transfer of the 
burden of proof, on the assumption 
that since the Church Order requires 
them, “most urgent grounds” must be 
advanced for not having them. This 
seems to be a wrong reading of the 


Church Order. 
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For one thing, our Church Order 
does not require Particular Synods. 
The fact that reference to Particular 
Synods occurs in parentheses rather in- 
dicates that the Church Order merely 
allows them or makes provision for 
their possible use. The Church Order 
says merely: If practical circumstances 
in a given group of churches suggest 
the advisibility or necessity of Particu- 
lar Synods, they may be introduced. 
It is far from saying that they must be 
introduced where it is possibly feasible. 


It may be observed, further, that 
the provision for Particular Synods 
(Dutch: “Provincial Synods”) arose 
simply out of the practical situation in 
the Reformed Churches of the Nether- 
lands. When the Reformed Church was 
established in the Netherlands just after 
the Reformation, it was organized at 
first only within the provinces. These 
provinces were politically separate and 
independent, and had been so from 
Medieval times. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the churches should be or- 
ganized provincially. This was, indeed, 
the only form of organization possible 
for a considerable period of time. Na- 
tional organization was at first impos- 
sible because many of the Netherlands 
provinces remained long under Spanish 
rule. Even after a national political 
organization was effected, the States 
General, contending for control of the 
Church, did not often permit a General 
Synod. Between 1568 and 1586 only 
four National Synods were held. After 
1586 none were held until the Dor- 
drecht Synod of 1618-19. No National 
Synods were held for two centuries 
after that, and the history of the Re- 
formed Church in the Netherlands 
could be written only by reference to 
the Acts of the Provincial Synods and 
the Classical assemblies (Cf. G. Vander 
Zee, Vaderlandsche Kerkgeschiedenis, 
Vol. II, passim, and Vol. III, p. 8). 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Dutch Church Order (which we 
inherited) makes provision for Partic- 
ular (Provincial) Synods. This can 
scarcely mean, however, that in our 
vastly different situation Particular 
Synods are a requirement of Reformed 
Church government and are made bind- 
ing on us by the Church Order. 


by GEORGE STOB 


Let’s Decentralize? 


A second argument for Particu- 
lar Synods is that they will be a check 
upon the present trend toward “cen- 
tralization” in the life of the Church. 

“Centralization” is a broad term, 
nowhere clearly defined, but made to 
stand for several things that are sup- 
posedly bad. 

Sometimes it seems to mean that the 
work of the Church in education and 
missions is carried on by too few peo- 
ple. The Boards and Executive Com- 
mittees are singled out for criticism on 
this score. The Report complains that 
in our larger Committees and Boards 
“the bulk of the work is delegated to 
and the major responsibility is carried 
by a comparatively small Executive 
Committee.” This is supposed to be 
had because Committee members be- 
come ‘experts in their fields . . . so that 
others cannot well cope with them in 
the discussion of their problems and 
work” (Cf: Acts, 1952, p. 169). 

If we ask why it is bad that a few do 
most of the work and become experts 
in the field, the answers are various. 
One answer is that the membership of 
the Church has too little to say, and 
that “under present circumstances 
proper supervision of the work of the 
Church is made practically impossible.” 
This is one indication of a peculiar and 
somewhat questionable notion of eccle- 
siastical “democracy” that is getting 
wide currency. The assumption is that 
Church officers and organs are respon 
sible to the people and must be held 
subject to the will of the people. For 
that reason the work of the Churck 
must be “brought closer to the people” 
so that they may better discharge their 
duty of supervision. 

This is hardly correct, and it migh’ 
seem that the proposal is an invitation 
to disorder. Boards and Committees 
are responsible to the divinely ordained 
ecclesiastical assemblies, and these are 
in turn responsible not to the people 
but to Christ, the Head of the Church. 
We are come to a bad day when our 
Boards lose the sense of their supreme 
responsibility to Christ and His Word, 
put their ear close to the ground to find 
out the voice of the people, and permit 
their actions to be governed by popul 
pressures, with large concern for r 
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taining “the confidence of our people.” 

It is certainly true that every mem- 
ber of the Church has the right and 
duty, as one who occupies the office of 
believer, to hold the governing bodies 
of the Church to the Word of God and 
the Church Order. But that is quite 
different from saying that every mem- 
ber should have a share in the execu- 
tion of the task of the Church, and 
should have a more direct part in de- 
ciding whether our Mission Director 
should fly to India or Africa, or how 
sociology or chemistry should be taught 
at Calvin College. If there is an argu- 
ment against Boards, and against cen- 
tralization of responsibility for the 
execution of the work undertaken by 
the Church, it must be other than the 
contention that the work of the church 
belongs properly to the members 
through their representatives. 


* * * 


ieee it is said that cen- 
tralization “tends to subvert the intent 
of Reformed Church Polity,” or that it 
“will increasingly stifle the very genius 
of our Reformed Church Order, name- 
ly, the autonomy of the local church.” 
Here the complaint is not so much 
against Boards as it is against Synod. 
It is said that Synod does too much, 
the local churches do too little. One 
writer says that “Consistories are little 
more than clearing houses by which 
material is brought to the floor of 
Synod.” The Report says that while 
Synod may conduct the work of Mis- 
sions, Education, etc., the local churches 
should do it, — a questionable and 
hardly useful distinction. The intent, 
no doubt, is that local churches should 
do more of the work of the Church and 
not let Synod do all of it. 


Every Reformed soul should want 
to say a vigorous Amen! to that. But 
note well that if it be true that local 
churches do too little, the local churches 
are to blame and not Synod. Synod 
does not reach for more and more cen- 
tralized power. Quite the reverse — the 
local churches are guilty of transferring 
too many of their privileges and respon- 
sibilities to Synod. When a local prob- 
lem arises, local churches, instead of 
dealing with it as the local circumstance 
may require, are too eager to pass the 
problem on to Synod and ask for a 
“Synodical declaration.” Divorce cases, 
amusement problems, labor problems, 
and even academic problems, are re- 
ferred to Synod for “Synodical pro- 
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nouncement.” We become Synodically 
top-heavy, because local churches, 
church members, and even Christian 
scholars and teachers, exercise too little 
initiative, shove off too much responsi- 
bility, and wait too much for “Synodical 
directives.” In like manner, when the 
need for a new church arises in a given 
community, the local church or 
churches are too eager to “pass the 
buck” and call in a Synodical Home 
Missionary. 

Undue centralization of power and 
responsibility in a Synod is not created 
by Synod. It is created by the spirit 
of local churches which are only too 
willing to “let Synod do it,” or “to 
wait and see what Synod says.” There 
is only one cure for this, and that is 
that local churches should exercise 
more initiative and assume more of 
their rightful responsibility. 

It is certain, in any event, that Par- 
ticular Synods will not cure this lack 
of concern for “local autonomy.” They 
will only serve to provide another 
centralized agency alongside of Classis 
and Synod to which problems and 
duties may be referred. The only rem- 
edy for undue centralization is already 
in the hands of the local church that 
is presumably concerned about it. It is 
this: Let the local church act as a re- 
sponsible church of Jesus Christ for her 
membership and in her community, and 
cease from following the easy line of 
referring her problems and duties to 
Classes, Particular Synods, or General 
Synods. 


* * * 


Sa it is said that cen- 
tralization places the work of the 
Church at too great a distance from 
the members of the Church, so that the 
members are too little informed, and, 
as a result, too little interested. Par- 
ticular Synods are supposed to provide 
a remedy by bringing the work of the 
Church closer to the churches. The 
reference here, of course, is to those 
projects which belong to the churches 
in common — such as denominational 
missions and denominational schools. 


It is likely, however, that Particular 
Synods will make this situation worse, 
not better. Denominational projects 
will, in the nature of the case, have to 
remain a matter of Synodical respon- 
sibility. But if Particular Synods are 
introduced, local congregations will 
have less direct representation and 
therefore less direct contact than at 
present. Synodical delegates will be 


appointed by Particular Synods, and 
not by Classes; and Synodical reports 
by the delegates will be made back to 
Particular Synods in which only some 
churches are represented, and not to 
Classes in which all churches are rep- 
resented. Likewise, the denominational 
Boards will be made up of delegates 
from the Particular Synods, and not 
from the Classes, and the local churches 
will be put one step farther away from 
the work of those Boards. 


And if information and interest de- 
pend on the measure of representation 
and participation, our people will be 
even less informed and interested if 
Particular Synods are introduced, be- 
cause that will mean less representation 
and less participation in denomina- 
tional programs. The fact is, however, 
that no matter what the set-up, infor- 
mation about and interest in the work 
of the Church depends most of all upon 
effective means for enlightening and 
inviting the interest of our Church 
membership. We do have such means 
at our disposal — a minister in every 
Church, and our church papers in 
nearly every home. These could help. 
But Particular Synods will be no pan- 
acea for an uninformed and _ uninter- 
ested membership. 


Less Work for Synod? 


A third main argument is that 
“the creation of particular synods would 
give material relief to our general 
synods,” by reducing the number of 
Synodical delegates, and by trimming 
down the Synodical program of work. 
It has not been demonstrated, how- 
ever, that Particular Synods would 
measurably reduce the work of the 
General Synod. The proposed transfer 
of Foreign Missions to the several Par- 
ticular Synods is neither feasible nor 
desirable, as the Foreign Mission 
Board notes. The only major activity 
now assumed by Synod that might be 
transferred to Particular Synods is that 
of Home Missions. 
There is much to be said for such 
a transfer. Undoubtedly the work of 
missions in the home area can best be 
done for a _ given locality by the 
churches in that locality. And a local 
Board might more effectively execute 
a few local mission projects than a 
General Board could execute many 
widely scattered projects. , 
The practical difficulties are consid- 
erable, however. It so happens that 
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most of our Home Missions effort now 
takes place in areas most sparsely set- 
tled by the denomination. If the work 
of the various areas were transferred 
to the appropriate Particular Synods, 
some Particular Synods would carry a 
tremendous Home Missions burden, 
others scarcely any at all. 


For example, the proposed Particu- 
lar Synod of the Atlantic would carry 
the work in New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Monsey, Wanamassa, Florida, 
and all of Eastern Canada. On the 
other hand, there is at present virtually 
no Home Missions effort being carried 
on in Michigan (apart from neighbor- 
hood chapels), so that the three strong 
Particular Synods of Grand Rapids, 
Northwestern Michigan, and South- 
eastern Michigan would carry a small 
burden, if any. Similar comparisons 
may be made between other proposed 
Particular Synods. 


There has not yet been a successful 
case made for the feasibility of section- 
alizing Home Mission effort and re- 
sponsibility. Until that is done, it 
would seem that Home Missions ought 
to remain, wherever carried on, a 
matter of denominational concern. 
This is the more true since our Home 
Missions program is and ought to be 
closely associated with our denomina- 
tional Radio broadcast, which leads to 
opportunities in some areas quite dis- 
tant from our church centers. 


Outside of this possibility, it is hard 
to see how Particular Synods will serve 
to reduce the work of our General 
Synods. All matters of common de- 
nominational concern will still come 
before the General Synod — the num- 
ber of which could be considerably 
reduced in our present set-up if we had 
fewer studies and fewer declarations 
on general and abstract matters. The 
saving on appeals and protests would 
be negligible, since these take up very 
little of Synod’s time at present, and 
there is nd reason to believe that most 
of the appeals and protests, once ini- 
tiated, will not go all the way to the 
broadest assembly. 


' And if the delegation to Synod is 
too large because of the increased num- 
ber of Classes, it can be reduced, and 
quite equitably, by the simple expedient 
of delegating one minister and one 
elder from each Classis instead of two 
of each as at present. — 
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Continued 


What Will Particular Synods Do? 


le might have been well if the 
Committee on Particular Synods had 
offered a sample Agenda for the meet- 
ing of a Particular Synod? A pretty 
important question is: What will a Par- 
ticular Synod do? Particular Synods 
are not easily or inexpensively gathered 
in our land of large distances (quite 
otherwise than in the Netherlands). 
What can they do to justify the trouble 
and expense? 

The following items might perhaps 
appear on the Agenda of a Particular 
Synod: 

1. Consideration of appeals and pro- 
tests. (As already observed, however, 
appeals and protests coming from the 
Classes, are likely, no matter what the 
decision, to go through to General 
Synod, anyhow). 

2. Consideration of local Home 
Missions program. (It would first have 
to be established, however, that section- 
alizing our Home Missions effort and 
responsibility is feasible and wise. If 
Home Missions remain denominational, 
local mission tasks are better super- 
vised by the various Classes). 


3. Hearing of reports of delegates 
to Synod, Board of Trustees, Board of 
Foreign Missions, Back to God Hour. 
(Especially since the Classes meet two 
or three times a year, it were better 
these reports were heard at Classis. 
This would also keep the work of the 
church “closer to the churches’). 


4. Processing of overtures. (This 
has real possibilities. Since the Par- 
ticular Synods would have time, they 
could become valuable discussion ses- 
sions on the Church’s needs and prob- 
lems. Here, too, many overtures might 
be weeded out or refined. For this pur- 
pose, however, the meeting of Partic- 
ular Synod should be held just prior 
to the meeting of General Synod — say 
in February or March, Even so, many 
unprocessed overtures would be likely 
to come to Synod — what with the new 
license now given to any member, any 
Consistory, and, of course, any Classes 
to address Synod directly). 


o. Examination of Theological Grad- 
uates for Candidacy. (This is suggested 
as a possibility by the Study Committee. 
This would still require considerable 
travel on the part of those seeking can- 
didacy. Furthermore, the time of meet- 
ing of the Particular Synod might not 


be at all suitable to this purpose. Per- 
haps the only solution is that the 
Board of Trustees (as in previous 
practice) examine for candidacy, and 
of course the Classes for admission to 
the ministry). 


* * * 


{bes this connection it may well be 
observed that if Particular Synods take 
away from the work of General Synod 
they will probably take more away 
from the work of the Classes. Already, 
it is said, Classical sessions are so 
meaningless that “not altogether with- 
out practical justification, many minis- 
ters and elders treat classical ses- 
sions disdainfully, absenting themselves 
without good excuse.” If that be so, 
Classical sessions will be even more: 
meaningless if Particular Synods take: 
over much of their work. This would 
be unfortunate. Classis is the most: 
local of our major assemblies, and 
closest to the congregations. It is right 
here that Church life should function. 
most vitally and significantly. Perhaps,, 
instead of introducing Particular Syn- 
ods, we should try to build up the: 
dignity and usefulness of our Classes,, 
give them more to do and more time 
to do it, make them vital discussion 
sessions. — not reduce them to the 
lowest order in a hierarchy of major 
assemblies. 


* * * 


TEN is not intended to be a case 
against Particular Synods. Presumably, 
if there were a place for them, they 
might do a lot of good — trim down 
the top-heavy importance of our present 
Synod, provide for a broader (though 
more expensive) fellowship than that 
provided by Classes, allow for the de- 
velopment of more initiative in the vari- 
ous sections of our denomination, and 
perhaps other things. 


I mean only to suggest that the case 
for Particular. Synods has not yet 
even touched upon some of the prob: 
lems involved — co-ordination of Clas. 
sical, Particular Synodical, and Gen: 
eral Synodical meetings; budgetary 
problems; possibility of development 
of sectionalism and encouragement tc 
growth of sectional church-related col 
leges. a 


Perhaps, if Particular Synods are t 
be introduced in 1954, better persua 
sion should be forthcoming than ha 
hitherto appeared. wi 
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A New Evangelical Translation? 


IEG Synod of 1953 is long past, 
but its acts remain. Among its decisions 
was one made in response to several 
overtures to have a committee study 
the new Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible with a view to determining 
the attitude of the church toward it. 
One of the overtures that occasioned 
this decision suggested the possibility 
of taking steps toward obtaining a new 
evangelical version of the Bible. It was 
this proposal that particularly drew a 
sharp reaction from Rev. G. Stob in 
the June issue of the Journal. 

There is no doubt room for wide 
difference of opinion on the matter of 
the merits of Bible translations and 
what, if anything, our church should 
do about them. Personally I believe 
that the proposal for the making of an 
evangelical translation is worthy of 
serious consideration and should not 
be dismissed as summarily as Rey. Stob 
did in his article. Although that article 
appeared some time ago | believe that 
the question of Bible translations is 
still a live one and I should therefore 
like to raise the matter again with par- 
ticular reference to what was said in 
the Journal at that time about it. 


Brother Stob said then, “There is no 
reason to favor and every reason to 
unequivocally reject that overture of 
Classis Hamilton that Synod disap- 
prove the RSV and ‘make provision to 
make its own translation in coopera- 
tion with other denominations.’ — And 
if we want to perform a tremendously 
salutary service for the cause of Amer- 
ican Christianity, we will do every- 
thing in our power to discourage the 
American Evangelicals from proceed- 
ing with any plans for an American 
Evangelical Version of the Bible.” For 
this decided opinion he advanced four 
reasons: (1) that such a version was 
unnecessary, (2) that it would be 
biased, (3) that it would lack the 
benefits of liberal scholarship, and (4) 
that it would create a division in Prot- 
estant Christianity. Let us analyze 
these grounds for his sweeping con- 
clusion. The first argument was that 


* The Rev. Mr. Peter De Jong is Minister 
of the Christian Reformed Church at Seattle, 
Washington. His article was submitted in 
criticism of George Stob’s “Panic over 
RSV?” in the June issue of the Journal, 
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there is no need for such a new version 
since we already have the older which 
many consider better versions than 
the RSV. At this point I and, I be- 
lieve, many others will feel compelled 
to differ quite sharply with Brother 
Stob. I am convinced that there is a 
real need for a modern English trans- 
lation of the Bible which can be used 
and recommended with confidence. 
There is nothing sacrosanct about the 
English of 1611 as it was used in the 
King James Version and somewhat 
modified in the ASV. We who were 
born and reared in the church have 
become accustomed to it and it is in 
most cases intelligible to us, but when, 
as is becoming increasingly frequent 
in the present missionary awakening 
of our church, we have to deal with 
people who have not grown up to be 
familiar with the Bible, the antiquated 
terminology and expressions of our 
older versions are a real handicap. I 
am sure that also in our churches 
many people would read the Bible with 
more benefit if it were written in the 
language of today. It is this need for 
a new translation that has led in fact 
to the production of the RSV. Now 
this new translation in spite of the at- 
traction of its contemporaneous Eng- 
lish appears to be open to serious 
criticism because of its Modernistic 
perversions of and liberties with the 
text. What could be more reasonable 
than to say, “If we need a new trans- 
lation, and this one isn’t satisfactory, 
let’s get one that is”? For us to argue 
that we must therefore cling to the 
old versions while the Modernists are 
spreading their modern translation 
with every device known to the ad- 
vertising trade, is to place ourselves 
and other evangelicals at a decided 
disadvantage in the struggle to get the 
gospel to men, a struggle in which we 
have infinitely more at stake than those 
who have denied it. Clinging to the 
old versions in this situation lays us 
open to, the criticism that we are noth- 
ing but blind traditionalists who cling 
to anything antiquated not because of 
its truth but because of its age! The 
argument Brother Stob raised that men 
like Mc Intyre favor such a new trans- 
lation is no argument at all unless it is 
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to be assumed that we are so preju- 
diced against him that we automat- 
ically conclude that anything he says 
must certainly be wrong. I do not be- 
lieve that most of our readers are ready 
to make such assumptions. I believe 
that we need a modern English version 
of the Bible. If the RSV does not meet 
that need let us consider whether we 
can take steps toward getting a version 
that will. 


(Ree Stob argued, in the 
second place, that “the production of 
an Evangelical translation would in its 
own way be the victim of as much (or 
more) bias as is now charged to the 
RSV.” One can certainly grant that 
the production of a new translation 
under evangelical sponsorship would 
be freighted with the same difficulties 
and temptations to reflect personal bias 
as every other such production and 
that such temptations should be re- 
sisted, Yet if this consideration has not 
prevented the making of other transla- 
tions, why should it prevent the mak- 
ing of a new one? In making any 
translation, the aim should, of course, 
be to say as nearly exactly as possible 
what the original writer did. That aim 
is never completely realized. In the 
case of the RSV it appears that the 
unbelief of the translators has led at 
some points to serious perversions of 
the text. Undoubtedly the peculiar 
interpretations of some _ evangelical 
translators would also to some extent 
be reflected in their work. If we rec- 
ognize, however, that the Bible is in- 
deed the Word of God, then it would 
appear that the translator who believes 
that it is that, would be much less 
likely to play fast and loose with the 
text than one who does not. Is it not 
strange that a Christian should assume, 
as Brother Stob told us we should do, 
that the enemies of Christ would be 
more faithful in handling His Word 
than those who believe in Him? That 
might on some occasion prove to be 
true, but to tell us to expect it would 
seem to reveal a remarkable prejudice 
against our fellow Christians and in 
favor of unbelievers! I, and I believe 
most readers would rather entrust the 
translation of God’s Word to scholars 
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who believe it than to those who deny 
it. After all, whose efforts may we 
expect the Lord to bless? 


ie accordance with this same 
line of thought, a third argument was 
advanced against an evangelical ver- 
sion of the Bible: “The Bible should 
be redacted and translated by the very 
best scholarship available to us in our 
world,” and in this activity, “to refuse 
the services of highly competent lin- 
guistic and textual scholars because 
they are ‘liberal’ would be to sin 
against the Spirit of God and the gifts 
of His grace.” With respect to this 
argument, we readily recognize that 
liberal scholars have in spite of their 
unbelief been permitted under God’s 
common grace to make many valuable 
observations and contributions in the 
field of linguistics. At the same time 
we must bear in mind that their efforts 
in dealing with God’s Word, in so far 
as they reflect their own unbelieving 
bias against it, reveal not only the 
work of God’s common grace but also 
the work of the devil. Against his 
devices God’s Word warns us to be 
always on our guard. This factor seems 
to have been completely forgotten in 
Brother Stob’s presentation of the case. 
Attempting to take it into consideration 
would appear to reveal two objections 
to his line of argument. First, there 
is a practical one. A translation is never 
a purely mechanical procedure. It al- 
ways to a degree reflects the attitude 
of the translator. The result is that 
translations like Moffat’s and Good- 
speed’s, for example, in spite of the 
scholarly and linguistic gifts of their 
authors which enable a critical Chris- 
tian student to profit by their work, 
yet reveal to such a degree their unbe- 
lieving bias against the doctrines of 
the Bible that they simply cannot be 
recommended for general use. Now it 
appears that the RSV produced under 
scholarly but unbelieving influence 
reveals also not only the work of the 
Lord but also all too plainly the work 
of the devil. Is it not becoming ap- 
parent that Christians cannot afford 
to entrust the translation of God’s 
Word to unbelievers no matter how 
scholarly they may be? 


There is a more serious objection, 
however. For the sake of principle, it 
would appear to be open to serious 
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question whether the Christian church, 
although taking every advantage of 
the linguistic labors of unbelieving 
scholars, should ever invite them to 
share in a cooperative effort of Bible 
translation. The Word of God was 
entrusted to the Christian church by 
its Lord. The church has been given 
the responsibility to preserve and pro- 
claim that Word. Does God’s Word 
ever encourage the church to invite the 
unbelieving world to cooperate with it 
in this program? To use the technical 
facilities of unbelievers is one thing, to 
make of the preservation and _ procla- 
mation of God’s Word a cooperative 
enterprise between the believing church 
and the unbelieving world is quite an- 
other. I am reminded of the way in 
which gifted pagans were once hired 
to contribute their technical skill to 
the building of God’s temple, but God’s 
people properly refused to make of the 
building of God’s temple a cooperative 
enterprise in which the Samaritans 
would also take part. The serious flaws 
of the RSV suggest that such a co- 
operative enterprise does not work in 
practice just because it is wrong in 
principle. Following Brother Stob’s 
line of argument in favor of such co- 
operation a little further would lead us 
to still stranger conclusions. If in the 
translating of God’s Word it is a sin 
against the Holy Spirit to refuse the 
services of scholars because they are 
liberal, is it not equally a sin against 
the Holy Spirit in the seminaries? Let 
no one say that such an argument is 
ridiculous! It is precisely the argument 
that is being used to justify the hiring 
of liberals in other seminaries. I once 
heard a preacher use it as a basis for 
welcoming all heretics to join his 
church! He said that he would not 
want to be guilty of opposing what the 
Holy Spirit had revealed to them. In 
the past when a larger number of the 
churches were still endeavoring to be 
true to the Bible a cooperative effort 
of translation by them was evidently 
a feasible arrangement. Since we now 
confront a cooperative effort under- 
taken by a modernistic council of 
churches through mainly unbelieving 
scholars, would it not seem fitting and 
right that those parts of the Christian 
church that still believe the Bible 
should take steps to provide a version 
that is translated by scholars who also 
believe it? 
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rae as “perhaps the most 
important consideration,” the Journal 
article stated that “If the Evangelicals 
should produce their own translation, 
they would be guilty of creating a 
fathomless and irrevocable breach in 
Protestant Christianity. There is already 
an impassible gulf between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism. Must we 
now induce it in Protestantism too?” 
This argument surprised me most of 
all. I had thought that anyone ac- 
quainted with church history must 
recognize that there has for many dec- 
ades been a _ breach in Protestant 
Christianity between those who believe 
God’s Word and those who reject it — 
a breach so serious that to talk of 
Evangelical Christians at this late date 
“inducing” one by a new translation of 
the scriptures sounds little short of 
ridiculous! Is the difference between 
Modernism and Orthodoxy not already 
greater in some respects than that be- 
tween orthodox Christians and Roman 
catholics? One must consider the dif- 
ference between orthodox Christians 
and modernists as much less serious 
than I and, I believe, most of the 
readers do if he believes that a new 
translation will appreciably widen the 
breach that there already is! 


We have been told that we should 
not work toward a new translation be 
cause it would handicap our efforts to 
influence the liberals if we had one. 
It seems to me that the liberals who 
deny the authority of God’s Word any- 
way are not likely to be much influ. 
enced by us whether we quote from 
one translation or another. In prac- 
tice the Catholics are more easily 
reached than the liberals in spite oi 
their different translation. I cannot 
believe that the grace of God which 
alone converts unbelievers of one type 
or the other would be handicapped by 
our failure to accept an inferior rendi- 
tion of His word in order to cater to 
their prejudices. 


Furthermore, if we are to give any 
attention to this consideration Brother 
Stob thought so important, we ought to 
observe that it is not we who have 
created dissension by producing a new 
version, but the liberals. If we are at 
costs to have the same Bible as they wv 
must not only refrain from produci 
one of our own, but we must perfor 
adopt their RSV and any other sti 
more objectionable versions they ma 
see fit to produce in the future. Woul 
any one care to commit us to such 


course as that? 

I should like to raise the question, 
however, whether we ought to try to 
preserve a semblance of unity with lib- 
eral Protestantism at all. Not long ago 
Brother Stob, [ believe, argued vehe- 
mently and effectively against our com- 
promising our Reformed witness by 
assuming a semblance of unity with 
fellow evangelicals in the NAE. It 
seems to me that such an argument 
should apply with much more force 
against our cooperation in any way 
with modernists. God’s Word warns us 
in the strongest of terms against being 
“unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers: for what fellowship have right- 
eousness and iniquity?” (2 Cor. 6: 
14:18). Does not our very existence 
and history as a church bear witness 
to our readiness to “create a breach in 
Protestant Christianity” when loyalty 
to God’s Word demanded it? Would 
not refraining from efforts to get a 
more accurate translation of God’s 
Word just in order to preserve a sem- 
blance of unity with liberal Protestant- 
ism amount in fact to a betrayal of 
that very fundamental principle of our 
faith? 


If we put loyalty to God’s Word in 
the first place in our thinking, as the 
Lord tells us we must do and as our 
Reformed fathers did, we should cer- 
tainly not be deterred from a new 
translation by such an argument as 
this. 


ip his concluding remarks, 
Brother Stob observed that all versions 
are imperfect anyway, but they have 
come to us under the providence of 
God, and He will surely preserve His 
Word; therefore we should not be much 
concerned about the RSV. Now, ad- 
mittedly no translation is perfect, the 
RSV has virtues, and some criticisms 
of it have been ill-founded. Yet, if the 
thrust of much of the criticism is cor- 
rect, that the new translation time and 
again reveals a liberal bias in playing 
fast and loose with the text and replac- 
ing it with a paraphrase that appeals 
more to the unbelieving translators, 
ay that be a matter of indifference to 
any real Christian? To excuse our 
carelessness about this matter with the 
pious sounding remark, “We may trust 
God to safeguard His Word,” is to mis- 
use a sound doctrine as an excuse for 
shirking a responsibility He has given 
us to “hold the pattern of sound words” 
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entrusted to us. We may not expect 
the Lord to preserve His Word among 
us if we become indifferent to it. 

To make a new translation of the 
Scriptures is, I realize, a tremendous 
task, and there may well be other con- 
siderations that would prevent us from 
embarking on such a venture at this 
time. But the desirability of such an 
evangelical version would seem to. war- 
rant a careful investigation of the ques- 
tion of its present feasibility. An anal- 
ysis of the arguments against it that 
have up to the present been advanced 
in the Journal does not appear to dis- 
courage but rather to favor such a 
project. Reformed Christians should be 
second to none in initiating or support- 
ing every possible genuinely Christian 
effort to put God’s Word in the lan- 
guage of and into the hands and hearts 
of the common people. 

REV. STOB’S COMMENT 

A statement of the case for a 
“new Evangelical Translation” is a good 
thing. And a refutation of considera- 
tions previously urged against such a 
translation can be only salutary. On the 
issue as such, I leave clear field to Rev. 


De Jong. 

For the sake of keeping the discus- 
sion clear, however — and for the sake 
of self-protection, too — I beg leave to 


make some patently needed corrections 
of statements and judgments erroneous- 
ly attributed to my article in the June 
issue of the Journal. 

(1) Rev. De Jong has me raising 
argument against an Evangelical Trans- 
lation because “men like McIntyre 
favor such a new translation.” 

Not so. In fact, I didn’t know that 
McIntyre favors such a translation. 


I referred to McIntyre only once. I 
said that “an Evangelical translation 
would be intended only as a ‘counter- 
Bible’ to the RSV,” and that to produce 
one “would be to join in what is like 
the raucous and disreputable counter- 
crusading of Carl McIntyre.” (I meant, 
of course, the famous MclIntyre-led 
“counter-conferences”’ in Amsterdam, 
South America, and India). I urged 
that we shouldn’t “imitate McIntyre in 
that.” That’s all. 

Meanwhile, I acknowledge it would 
be very bad to be against something 
because certain people are for it. By 
the same token we ought not to be 
against the RSV because the National 
Council sponsored it, and ought scarce- 
ly to begin the argument by calling it 


the Modernist’s Bible and “the work of 
the devil.” As Dr. Berkouwer is at 
pains to point out, the RSV should be 
judged “on its merits.” 

(2) Rev. De Jong says: “Brother 
Stob told us we should (assume) that 
the enemies of Christ would be more 
faithful in handling His Word than 
those who believe in Him.” 

Hardly so. I quite wholly disown 
not the statement but the judgment. I 
don’t even subscribe to Rev. De Jong’s 
own statement that “that might on 
some occasions prove to be true.” 

I merely observed that in matters 
textual and linguistic we are indebted 
to the scholarship of liberal and unbe- 
heving scholars, and that we ought not 
to repudiate their services. We do, in- 
deed, make standard use of the New 
Testament text of the “liberal” Nestle. 
That is not saying we have assumed 
“that the enemies of Christ would be 
more faithful,” etc. 

(3) Rev. De Jong notes that in deal- 
ing with God’s Word, unbelievers “re- 
veal . . . also the work of the devil.” 
And “against his devices God’s Word 
warns us to be always on our guard. 
This factor seems to have been com- 
pletely forgotten in Brother Stob’s pre- 
sentation of the case.” 

Admitted — I didn’t talk about the 
devil. In any event, I did ask for crit- 
ical evaluation of the RSV by an edu- 
cated ministry, suggesting we be guided 
by “our own knowledge of the whole 
Word,” and by “the Holy Spirit.” This, 
it seems to me, would be an excellent 
safeguard against the work of the devil 
in us as well as in others. 

(4) I had indicated that we should 
not “refuse the services of highly com- 
petent linguistic and textual scholars 
because they are ‘liberal.’ ” 


Rey. De Jong recasts this, and an- 
swers: “To use the technical facilities 
of unbelievers is one thing, to make of 
the preservation and proclamation of 
God’s Word a cooperative enterprise 
between the believing church and the 
unbelieving world is quite another.” 
(My italics — GS). 

This is quite away from the subject 
or from anything that I said. 

(5) Rev. De Jong recalls that 
“Brother Stob . . . argued vehemently 
and effectively against our compromis- 
ing our Reformed witness by assuming 
a semblance of unity with fellow evan- 
gelicals in the NAE.” 

He recalls very badly. Fact is I 
didn’t argue against “assuming a sem- 
blance of unity with fellow evangel- 
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icals.”” Rather, | made strong assertion 
of an actual unity with other evangel- 
icals, and urged its maintenance and 
exercise. I objected only to the sub- 
merging of our witness against Mod- 
in the NAE witness. 

In any event, what has this to do 
with Bible translations? 


ernism, et al., 


(6) I am said to “excuse our care- 
lessness’” in the matter of Bible trans- 
lations “with the pious sounding re- 
mark, ‘We may trust God to safeguard 
His Word.’” To that: 


(a) Whether the remark was pious 
or only “pious sounding,” only God 
knows. 


(b) I am sorry if Rev. De Jong 
thinks I “excuse our carelessness.” I 
meant to urge great care in transla- 
tion, and for that reason urged that we 
do not a priorily reject the services of 
liberal scholars. 


(c) In the face ef the panic induced 
by many who made as if the Modern- 
ists were on the prowl, trying to rob us 
even of the Bible and to give us instead 
the Devil’s Bible, I meant to comfort 
God’s people with the assurance that 
God will surely guard His own Word, 
and that we scarcely need as yet to 
assume that evangelicals 
must hurry to the breach. 


American 


(7) Rev. De Jong assumes through- 
out that I propose we should “adopt” 
the RSV. 


Far from it. I propose only that with 
such ability as our education has given 
us, and with the assistance of other 
scholars and critics, we scrutinize the 
RSV and use it as we do numerous 
other translations — instead of forth- 
with repudiating it and putting it on 
the Index as the Modernist’s or the 
Devil’s Bible. 


For the rest, I ask that readers eval- 
uate Rev. De Jong’s criticism not only 
in the light of what he cites, but also in 
the light of what I said in the June 
Journal. 
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Robert Otten the Church 
Harry R. Boer 
George Stob 
Harold Dekker 
Peter L. Van Dyken 


James Daane 


Third Annual Report 
In the Fulness of Time 
Ecumenicity: Historic Perelenmey 
Why Particular Synods 
A New Evangelical Translation? .......... Ae oo Peter De Joi 


George Stob 
.. Leonard Verduin 
Henry Zylstra 
Henry Stob 


hve REFORMED 


CO CUE 6 OCS Or oie eee ve be 0.6 eke 


The Covenant and Education 
Douwe Johannes Vander Werp . 


The Principal of the Equal Ultimacy of Election 
and Reprobation 


John Kromminge 
N. H. Beversluis 
J. G. Vanden Bose 
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. James Daan 
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George St 
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From all parts of the coun try come these enthusiastic comments: 


A business man in Illinois writes: 


“Compliments to you and Leonard 
Verduin for one of the most significant 
pieces of history analyses from a Biblical 
standpoint ever seen in a publication of 


Reformed background. 


“Tt is the more significant and refresh- 
ing because it places in more correctly 
Christian perspective some of the acts 
and positions of men (like Calvin) and 
human institutions (like the Roman 
Church) and national backgrounds (like 
our Dutch). All of these are too often 
placed on undeserved lofty pedestals 
and viewed in total with too much rev- 
erence and awe. We forget that human 
edifices require close and constant in- 
spection in all their parts, and that 
while some parts unmistakably reveal 
the guiding touch of an Almighty hand 
other parts are just as unmistakably 
but common clay. 


“Verduin might have added, with 
justification, that whenever we, individ- 
ually or collectively, presume to pass 
final judgment on the condition of a 
man’s soul, no matter how sinful the 
‘man’s acts may appear to be, we are 
usurping a prerogative and claiming a 
competence that belongs to God alone. 
Such usurpation which is found among 
professing Christian and heathen alike 
results in what Verduin calls ‘the mono- 
lithization of society.’ 


“Verduin has rendered a well sup- 
ported judgment on those who, individ- 
ually or collectively, pass such final 


1°? 


judgments. Best regards! 


From California — 


“Enclosed you will find $3.25 for 
which please extend my subscription 
another year and send me a copy of 
Kingdom Within by Ulfers. The 25 
cents is for a back number, probably 
October 1952 — at least I miss the 
issue containing the first of four articles 
on “Church and State” by the Rev. 
Leonard Verduin. That series was a 
valuable contribution to church _his- 
tory, as is “Biblical Christianity and 
Cultural Compositism” by the same 
author in the October 1953 issue. 


“Very fine articles have appeared by 
Dr. Harry Boer and Dr. Daane .. . I 
think it’s a fine Journal. Others here 
share my opinions. May God bless 
you.” 


From Colorado — 


“Please find check enclosed for an- 
other year of the Journal and also your 
offer of the book entitled “Kingdom 
Within.” 


“We have enjoyed the Journal very 
much; many of the articles are wonder- 
ful. This paper is up to date, present- 
ing church problems in a new light, 
and very much in accordance with the 
Bible. May the Lord bless all the con- 


tributors and editors of said Journal.” 


From Washington — 


“Enclosed please find a check for 
$3.00 to pay for our subscription for 
1954 and the book “Kingdom Within.” 


“We do like the Journal because it 
is an all around high class Christian 
paper and still within the reach of the 
average mind. 


“As to the book, we read it in 
Dutch, ‘Dorpschetsen van Oostloorn,’ 


several years ago and then again as a 


serial in The Banner. The write-up 
about it by Dr. Zylstra was thoroughly 
enjoyed by us, we feel as he does about 
the contents of the book. Thank you 


for this fine offer.” 


From a woman in Illinois — 


“Enclosed please find money order 
for $3.00, for which please renew my 
subscription for the Reformed Journal, 
starting January 1, 1954. Also please 
send me the book: General Revelation 
and Common Grace by Masselink in 
accordance with your combination 


offer in the October 1953 Journal. 


“T enjoy the Reformed Journal very 
much. It is especially helpful and in- 
formative to me, as I have only been 
acquainted with the Reformed Church 
for only two or three years, and it has 
helped me to understand the teaching 
better.” 


And from Minnesota: 


“No brickbats, only bouquets for a 
fine piece of Reformed journalism. 
Have observed an improvement in the 
monthly since its beginning. Keep it 
up!” 


Take advantage now of this special 


Two-for-Three Plan 


YES! 


SCRIPTIONS: 


Your own subscription AND a Gift, for a 


Combined Rate of only $3.00 for BOTH 


subscriptions! 


plan, please turn the page. 


DECEMBER, 1953 


USE THE COUPON AT RIGHT————> 


For special bargain book offers under our Reading Club 


(Regular bubscipten rate, $2.00 per year) 


ADDRESS 


seneeraseees 


ADD THIS NAME 


ee eee erooecseverescccvccesessccccereesessevoocesneceeesesseasnsessonece 


Renew my subscription for 1954, and send an 
additional subscription to the party listed below. 
I enclose $3.00 in FULL PAYMENT FOR BOTH SUB- 
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Again jor 1954 


The REFORMED JOURNAL READING CLUB 


OFFER 5. ¥.0.0 


this Attractive, Money-Saving Combination Offer 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1954 PLUS AN OUTSTANDING NEW $3.00 BOOK 


for the regular price of the book alone! 


Select any of these fine titles—: 


WT COM a AUNTIE tM UL NOT Smeetieres teeceserscdasecavstsosessucasareers $3.00 
ane ee sid Lady reo ree ae | Both er 
The Second Coming of Christ — Berkhof ...... 

General Revelation & Common Grace — Masselink 3.00 
What Is Calvinistic Philosophy? — Spier ....) Both for 
- The Quest for Serenity — Morling ................ 3.00 
Christianity & Classical Civilization — Stob ............ 3.00 
What Is Christianity? — Machen ...........ccccccesscccssoeeee 3.00 
The Heir of Redclyffe — Yonge (fiction) ...........:...0 3.00 
Talks With Gabriel — Miedema ...........cccscsscssceesseceeees 3.00 
Our Christian Heritage — Van Baalen. .........csssseeeees 3.00 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES — CLUB OFFER 


If you do not care for the book offer, we invite you to use the 
TWO-for-THREE SUBSCRIPTION PLAN. Your own subscription 
or renewal, PLUS a GIFT subscription, for only $3.00 for the 
TWO. Additional subscriptions only $1.50 each. Single subscrip- 
tions $2.00. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
$5.00 VALUE FOR $3.00 


YES! | I want to take advantage of The Reformed Journal 

" Reading Club’s special offer. Send me the book in- 
dicated below and enroll me as a subscriber to The 
Reformed Journal for 1954. I enclose $3.00 in full pay- 
ment for both book and subscription. 


NOTE: Send as many names as you please for this special offer. 
Use any stationery, mention book and enclose $3.00 for each 
name, 


THE REFORMED JOURNAL READING CLUB 
255 Jefferson Ave., S. E. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 


Or obtain 
both of 
these new 
books: The 
Berkouwer 
Lectures 


and 


Prof. Berkhof’s 


latest book 
on Christ’s 


coming 


: 


inshen 


devotional 
_books of the d 


Get one 
of these 
famous 
novels 
for 
yourself 
or as 
gifts 
for 


friends 
, ¢ 


Or get 
this special 
combination: 
The first 
popular in- 
troduction 


e of , 
the mo ‘quot 


